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he difference between shopping in America 
versus Europe begins and ends in one store as 
opposed to many different shops and the open 
market. American consumers consider shop- 
ping a chore as they compile their once-a-week 
larder lists. Europeans, by contrast, purchase 
only the food they will consume for the day as 
they pass water fountains where children dive 
to retrieve coins discarded by romantic 
tourists. Their ice box is compact, similar to the 
ones cramped into RVs. 

The fluorescent lighting reflectively shines 
off the white, recently-cloroxed linoleum floors 
where Winn Dixie customers maneuver their 
squealing wheeled buggy carts through the 
labyrinthine aisles. Announcements of deli spe- 
cials interrupt the piped-in muzak. European 
shopping sounds consist of mopeds puttering 
over cobblestone streets as the tourist winds 
her way downtown to the open market abuzz 
with calls of “Fresh Fruit,” “150 Lire per kilo.” 
Mentally, the tourist quickly begins converting 
American dollars into liras. The smell of sweet 
hay mingled with the dung from the horse- 
drawn fruit carts overwhelms her senses and 
distracts her calculations. 

In America, the meat counter displays pre- 
cut and packaged selections. Behind the nearly 
opaque mirrored windows, the butchers don 
freshly starched white aprons and Angus beef 
baseball caps. The floors are as spotless as the 
shiny stainless steel equipment used for 
butchering. Neatly packaged meats evoke 
images of stew meat cut as if grown in precise- 
ly measured one-inch cubes. Paper towels are 
located every few feet in the event one of the 
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tightly plastic-wrapped cuts should 
leak. A red sign with white lettering 
mounted at the center of the meat 
counter states, “Please Ring for 
Service.” In Europe, loud, angry voices 
draw the tourist’s attention from the 
market to where the disturbance origi- 
nates. She notices the butcher’s apron 
tautly stretched around his robust 
stomach, stained with the morning 
slaughter. His hand holds the ax still 
damp and sticky while his flailing 
arms appear as if ready to dismember 
his opponent. The adversary is a 


rotund, short woman. Her stockings 


rolled up to her knees re-emphasize 
her absentmindedness made apparent 
by her bedroom slippers. But the 
Italian consumer takes a step closer to 
the butcher. Her thumb and fingers 
closed together, she shakes her hand in 
his face, responding in a high-pitched 
voice nearly matching his. Finally, she 
shakes her head in disgust, withdraws 
her hand and clucks under her breath. 
The butcher grabs the furless rabbit 
from an overhanging rack of his stall 
and begins to dress it to her specifica- 
tions. His brows are still knitted 
together, but a hint of a smile etches 
the corners of his lips. He has won 
again, for his price stood firm. 

The stainless steel scales at Winn 
Dixie are firmly mounted every fifteen 
feet. Rolls of plastic bags, with red 
arrows indicating the end that opens, 


are stationed in front of each fruit counter. 
Vegetables are neatly arranged, dividing apples 
from peppers. Mirrors, strategically placed 
behind the artificial display, are tilted at an 
angle deceiving the shopper of its abundance. 
An automatic sprinkling system sprays the 
produce every few minutes in order to give the 
appearance of a freshly-picked harvest. By con- 
trast, the fruit in European horse-drawn 
umbrella carts releases its fragrance from the 
heat of the morning sun. The precariously 
hanging black scale dangles from the arm of 
the umbrella and the tourist mentally ques- 
tions the accuracy of the scratched face of the 
weight. Once the selection is made, it is placed 
in a small brown paper bag and the price is 
stenciled on the side with a bright blue wax 
pencil. She opens her red fishnet elastic mesh 
bag and deposits the new purchase. 

The eggs at Winn Dixie are packaged in 
“Grade A,” “Large” and “Extra Large” plastic 
styrofoam containers of a dozen per carton. 
There are no remnants of feathers, dung or hay 
between the cartons that are stacked three feet 
high and sixteen rows deep. Impatient “Yanks” 
question their freshness as they reach to the 
back. These American egg yolks are flat, a life- 
less dull yellow and the white is so runny it 
reminds them of Ivory dish soap. The tourist 
scans the market stalls for her next purchase: 
fresh eggs for pasta. She stops and inspects the 
large brown eggs nestled in a wooden box 
stuffed with hay. Images of the chicken recent- 
ly and forcibly removed from the nesting spot 
are confirmed as the tourist picks a few strands 
of hay adhered to the egg by bird droppings. 
Attempting to blend in, the tourist haggles 
with the vendor about the freshness of the 
product, but this immediately results in 
offense. The proud farm woman inflates her 
heavily ladened chest and places her hands on 
her full round hips. She lifts her head at the 
insult to her integrity and breaks into a string 
of Italian too quick for the tourist’s newly mas- 
tered Berlitz course. Six eggs are purchased out 
of embarrassment when two would have suf- 
ficed. From previous purchases, she knows the 
yolk will be like a Ping-Pong ball floating on 
water and the white, thick engulfing the 
orange ball. 

Walking through the bread aisle at Winn 
Dixie, the American patron selects from the 
soft, white pre-sliced Sunbeam and Jewish Rye. 
She checks for mold on the ends and makes 
sure the the twisty tie is securely in place. The 
tourist walks back through the market and 


stops at the door of the bakery. Through 
the glass window she can see the bread 
pressed up against the pane. The heavy, 
warm yeasty aroma greets her even 
before the baker’s boy brings out a 
wicker basket filled with the freshest 
loaves of the day. Entering, she makes 
her selection from among the long, 
golden, warm and crusty loaves 
encased in the display window. 

The American hesitates on the beer 
aisle, checking her watch to see if it is 
past noon, she makes her selection of 
Bud Lite. The tourist makes one more 
stop before she starts her journey home 
to begin preparing the evening meal. 
She approaches the local bar and enters 
the door, pushing aside the hanging 
beads that announce her arrival by their 
staccato chimes reminiscent of the ‘60s. 
Pausing a moment as her eyes adjust to 
the dark, smoky room, she approaches 
the counter where old men have 
assumed their customary positions, lin- 
gering over glasses of vino. She ignores 
their lascivious stares and how they 
reposition their manly parts with a free 
hand while vocalizing their admiration 
of her voluptuous American figure. The 
bartender asks, “Que vole?” She 
responds by asking for a liter of milk 
and a bottle of Chianti. He disappears 
behind the bar and produces the woven 
jug and the milk encased in a flat flimsy 
plastic bag. She clutches the basket- 
woven bottle and fishnet bag as she 
walks toward the door, once again feel- 
ing the lusty stares. As she nears the 
chiming beaded doorway, a young man 
momentarily blocks her passage and 
the sun’s rays streaming through the 
doorway seemingly engulf his head, 
blinding her briefly. She feels her ass 
pinched, and in broken English he says, 
“Come make luv with me, bay-bee.” So 
unlike encounters with the adolescent, 
pimple-faced bag boy at Winn Dixie. 

The unique style of shopping, fresh- 
ness of food and interaction with the 
Europeans outweigh the little inconve- 
niences. The cobblestone streets 
St. Peter once walked echo the tourist’s 
choice as she strides home, ignoring 
both the comment and the “compli- 
ment.” It is just a way of life here in a 
sleepy Italian villa. 
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second place 


The Heart of Appalachia — Melanie Scribner 


addy, the dog is out!” cried the 
child. She grasped the back of her father’s 
shirt so hard with both hands that her 
knuckles went white. A black and white 
bulldog barreled up to the rusted iron gate 
the man was about to open. He barked a 
baritone warning at them. 

“King! Down King!” the man shouted. 
The dog paid them no heed and started 
running back and forth, barking along a 
wire fence that seemed to be swallowed in 
honeysuckle vines. 

The child looked fearfully at the house. 
If she knew we were coming, would she have 
put the dog up, the child wondered. But she 
couldn't know because she doesn’t have a 
phone, so Daddy couldn't call her. 

The clapboard house was old and looked 
as though it hadn’t been painted for many 
years. There were four concrete steps lead- 
ing up to a dark porch. On it were two 
straight chairs and a worn-out looking 
rocking chair. The child had never been 
inside the house. There were two rusty 
screen doors that screeched open and 
slammed shut leading inside, but the 
porch was as far as the child ever got. 

“Mamaw, come get this dog!” the man 
shouted at the open doors. “Mamaw! 
Down King!” The man looked at the child 
and said, “This is ridiculous.” He started 
opening the gate, but pulled it closed 
again when the dog nipped at his hand. 
“Mamaw, come out here!” 

The old woman appeared at one of the 
doors. “Who’s that? Who’s there?” Her 
voice floated down to them dry as desert 
sand. 

“It’s me, Jim,” the man said, grinning. 

The woman squinted, looking down the 
yard, and said, “Jimmy? Is that you, 
Jimmy? Who’s that with you?” 

“Tt’s me all right,” the man said. “Could 
you call off this dog before he eats both of 
us for dinner?” 
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“Why, Prince won’t hurt you none,” the 
old lady smiled. 

“T know that,” the man said. “Try tellin’ 
it to her,” he pointed at the child. 

“But Daddy, he tried to bite you,” the 
child whispered. 

“Hush or we'll be standing here all day,” 
the man whispered back. 

“Here Prince,” the old woman shouted 
with more authority than her bent frame 
should have allowed. The dog gave one 
last woof, trotted up the steps of the porch 
and in through the screen door the woman 
held open for him. When the old woman 
walked slowly onto the porch, the man 
opened the gate and started walking in 
her direction. The child followed closely 
behind him. 

The old woman hugged the man first 
and then they both turned expectant eyes 
upon the child. She hugged the old 
woman who patted her on the back and 
smiled. The old woman sat down in the 
rocking chair and the man and child sat in 
the straight-backed chairs. 

“Which young’un is this?” the old 
woman asked the man. “Is she Ruby? 
Naw, she’s too young to be Ruby, must be 
Rachel.” 

“Mamaw, you amaze me,” the man said. 
“You are ninety-six years old and can 
remember the name of a great-grandchild 
you haven’t seen in over five years. How 
do you do it?” 

“My grandchildren are important to me, 
and I’m not ninety-six, I’m ninety-seven. 

I had a birthday last month, so did you. 
You're thirty-eight, right?” 

“Yep,” the man smiled, “and something 
must be wrong with my memory, 

I thought your dog’s name was King.” 

“Tt was, until yer Uncle Bill shot him 
dead. King is burried under that oak tree 
over yonder,” she said, pointing in the 
direction of a large tree in the side yard. 


“My new dog’s name is Prince, or ‘Son of 
King’ as Rachel’s cousin Paul calls him,” 
the old woman scratched out a tiny giggle 
in Rachel’s direction. Rachel giggled too. 
Paul was her favorite cousin and a very 


funny boy. He made her laugh all the time. 


“How do you know Uncle Bill shot the 
dog?” the man asked. 

“ “Cause he told me so,” the woman 
began. “I found King in the barn with a 
great big ol’ hole in his head and I asked 
Bill what happened to him and he said, ‘I 
shot him.’ So I told him to bury him under 
titestee 

The old woman looked at Rachel. Her 
jaw had dropped six feet and she was star- 
ing at the old woman. 

“But Mamaw, why did he shoot the 
dog?” the man asked, concerned. 

“Well, I reckon on account of he bit him 
in the leg.” The old woman looked off into 
the yard. 

“The dog bit Uncle Bill?” 

“Well, he didn’t have any right messin’ 
around in my barn in the first place, now 
did he? He was in there a-diggin’ holes, 
said he was trying to find his daddy’s 
treasure. Said his daddy and me worked 
this farm for sixty years and lived like 
poor folk all the while savin’ up this big 
‘stash,’ as he called it. Said if I wasn’t 
gonna spend it, by God, he might as well. 

I reckon King caught him in there and 
bit him good. Can you imagine? A grown 
child of mine digging around my property 
trying to find treasure? Why, he needs to 
get his head screwed on straight! 

He even said that pretty soon he’s gonna 
start diggin’ around up here. I told him if 
he steps one foot on my property ever 
again, I'll give him a coupla extra holes of 
his own. And I can do it.” 

The man’s face lost all color and he said, 
“Mamaw, are you packing Papaw’s gun 
again?” 

The old woman patted her apron pocket 
and smiled and said, “Naw, it’s in the 
house, but I’ve got something rightcher 
that Rachel might want to see.” 

Rachel jumped off her seat and rushed 
over to the arm of her great-grandmoth- 
er’s rocking chair. 

From the depths of her apron pocket, the 
old woman extracted a small object wrapped 
in tissue. She unfolded it turn by turn, 
revealing a silver and marcasite wedding 
ring with a square diamond in the center. 


“Rachel,” she told the girl, “your great- 
grandfather gave this ring to me some 80 
years ago on our wedding day. Ain’t it 
pretty?” she asked, handing it to the child. 

“It’s beautiful, Mamaw,” the child said, 
looking at the ring. She turned it this way 
and that, watching the light catch the dia- 
mond and marcasites. 

When she handed it back to the old 
woman, Rachel stayed where she was just 
so she could look at her up close. The old 
woman was wrinkled beyond anything 
Rachel had ever seen before, even more 
than those cute little puppies with the 
folded faces. Her skin looked like the scald 
on fried chicken, and she was dressed 
funny. She had on a blue cotton dress with 
little Chinese children all over it, a white 
cotton apron with ruffles and a tulip pat- 
tern, cotton tights that weren’t stretchy at 
all, and a checked pink cotton bonnet like 
the ones women wore on those old-timey 
T'V shows. On her feet were Keds. Her 
great-grandmother wore Keds! Rachel 
looked at the old woman’s face and tried 
to picture her young enough to get mar- 
ried. She couldn't. 

“Mamaw,” she said, “you have pretty 
green eyes.” 

“So do you, child,” the old woman 
smiled, patting Rachel’s hand where it was 
resting on the arm of the rocking chair, “so 
do you.” 

The man stood up and said, “Mamaw, I 
wish we could visit longer. Truth is we’re 
just on our way to the Bi-Lo for some 
buns. Momma’s cookin’ out and she forgot 
to get ‘em per usual.” 

“That child of mine,” the old woman 
smiled. “Jewel would forget her head if it 
wasn't attached.” 

“Ain't that the truth,” the man laughed. 

“Well, you come back real soon, and 
bring the rest of them young’uns with 
you.” 

“T'll try, but you know, the two older 
ones are afraid of you. Somehow they’ve 
gotten it into their heads that you’re a 
witch.” The man smiled at the old 
woman. 

The old woman laughed and said, 
“Now who would give them that idea I 
wonder?” 

As the man and the little girl closed the 
gate, the woman called from the porch, 
“Y'all come back an’ see me real soon, 
now. Real soon.” 
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Momma Lynn, 
Dredlocks, & Mosquitos 


W., Lord have mercy, Jesus! If that 


ain’t the most triflin’ and foolish tale 

I ever did hear!” I wanted to laugh when 
my grandma, Momma Lynn, said that. 

I hesitated, though, because it is not wise 
to cross Momma Lynn, and she obviously 
had not seen the humor in my story. 

“Tt’s all true, Momma Lynn,” I said. 

“T mean, that’s what makes it so crazy, 
don’t you think?” 

Momma Lynn placed her ice cream 
spoon in her mouth and clicked it softly 
against her dentures. She was looking in 
my direction, but not at me. I could tell 
she was replaying the unlikely events 
I had just told her as she rocked slowly in 
her rocker, shooing the mosquitos that 
were beginning to gather on her porch. 

A few seconds later, Momma Lynn 
caught me watching her. I turned away. 
“We're closed!” she squealed. “I can’t 
believe they told that boy they was 
closed.” Momma Lynn’s shoulders started 
to shake, and I could feel a laugh begin- 
ning to build in her chest. “They said they 
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— Stephanie Watts 


was closed.” 

The laughter escaped from her throat 
and washed over us both like a warm 
wave. In seconds, happy tears navigated 
down the rounded slopes of both our 
faces. We were doubled over with laugh- 
ter, that kind of silly, inexplicable, “four 
o’clock in the morning when I have to be 
up at six” laughter that is almost impossi- 
ble to control. Every time I thought I 
could never make another mirthful sound, 
Momma Lynn would say “We’re closed!” 
and get us both started all over again. 

We went on like that for a few minutes 
until Momma Lynn wiped her face and 
did her official laughter cool-down. After 
a good laugh, my grandma always makes 
a sound like the horn of a distant train. 
I’ve never been sure why she makes that 
sound. Maybe it readies her system for 
more serious things. 

“Wooo!” Momma Lynn sighed. “Step off 
the porch and walk down to the garden 
and get your Daddy James!” I got off my 
stool and stepped into the yard. I was 


three steps away when Momma Lynn 
yelled, “James Dwight, git up here to the 
porch!” I sat back down on my stool and 
watched Daddy James come up from the 
garden. 

“Hello there!” he said cheerily. “I didn’t 
see you drive up.” 

“Hey, Daddy James! I’ve only been here 
a few minutes. Do you want me to fix you 
SOmeuce cream OL]... 

“James Dwight, come on up on this 
porch,” Momma Lynn interrupted. “Your 
grandbaby here has got some good story 
to tell you.” 

“Baby, can it wait a few minutes?” 
Daddy James asked me. “I need to finish 
weeding this row ‘fore it gits plumb dark 
Outs 

“No problem,” I answered. “T’ll tell you 
the story when you finish. There’s no rush 
ata reed 

“Sit down here, James Dwight,” 
Momma Lynn said calmly. She motioned 
her regal hand to the chair next to her 
rocker. Daddy James experienced a 
moment of indecision, but he eventually 
sat down at Momma Lynn’s side. “Well, 
tell it child. He ain’t got all day.” 

“Well,” I hesitated. “Yesterday, Mark 
and his friend JJ were on their way to the 
Bank of Granite in Whitnel.” 

“Lord knows I hate Whitnel,” Momma 
Lynn groaned. “It ain’t safe for a colored 
in Whitnel. When I was a girl, wouldn’t 
none of us be caught... .” 

“That was a long time ago, Lynn. 
Whitnel might even have a paved road or 
two by now.” Daddy James chuckled soft- 
ly, as Momma Lynn glared in his direction 
but held her tongue. “Go on, honey,” 
Daddy James softly insisted to me. 

I waited for Momma Lynn’s reaction, but 
there was none, so I thought it safe to 
continue. 

“Anyway, on the way to the bank 
Mark pulled over and put on his hat 
becatiscnmar « 

“Because he’s got them dredlocks or 
bedlocks or whatever they call them. He 
looks like that fellow Bill Marlin.” 

“Bob Marley?” I offered. 

“You know who I’m talking about! That 
Marlow boy who used to sang them 
‘jump up and down,’ ‘grab you a stick,’ 


and ‘worship the devil’ songs.” 

“N-n-n-now, Lynn,” Daddy James stut- 
tered, as he always does when he’s excit- 
ed. “They ain’t no way you know that boy 
worshiped the d-d-devil!” 

“The Lord give me eyes, didn’t he? He 
give me ears, didn’t he?” 

“Oh Lord,” Daddy James muttered. 

“Well then,” Momma Lynn continued, 
“T reckon I can tell a knight of Satan if I 
need to!” She pursed her lips and rocked 
a little faster in her chair. Nobody said 
anything for a few moments, and I was 
not sure if I should continue, or what. 

I surely did not want to continue. “Girl, 
will you tell the story!” Momma Lynn 
demanded. “We ain’t gonna live forever.” 
Daddy James rolled his eyes skyward and 
leaned back in his chair. 

“Well, okay,” I said reluctantly. “Mark 
got the hat on and asked JJ if he wanted 
something from the People’s Drug store at 
the erOssrOads ss 

“T believe it’s them dredlocks that make 
all them people crazy,” Momma Lynn 
mused. “I told Mark not to get his hair all 
wrangled and tangled up that-a-way. 
Them plaits cuts off the blood to the 
brain. The Bible says... .” 

“Good God, woman!” Daddy James 
yelled. “The B-b-b-bible ain’t got nary a 
s-s-s-single solitary word to s-say on d-d- 
d-dredlocks!” 

Momma Lynn rocked furiously as she 
said, “And just how in the world would 
you know a thang that the Good Book has 
to say? The las’ time you touched it, they 
was swearing you in!” 

“The drug store was only two miles 
away!” I yelled to drown out the war 
games, “and you would not believe what 
happened!” 

“James Dwight, these musquitas is 
eatin’ me alive.” Momma Lynn spat like 
Daddy James was responsible for this 
plague. “Git me a bucket and some rags 
to start a fire.” 

Daddy James rose slowly to his work, 
as Momma Lynn continued vehemently 
about the evils of North Carolina 
mosquitos. I took Momma Lynn’s ice 
cream bowl into the kitchen and won- 
dered in all earnestness how her children 
had ever learned to talk. 
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Enough 


Overadge of 


the O.J. Simpson Trial — Christian L. Go 


I. time was around 6:00 P.M., as I sat watching tele- 
vision and flipping through the channels, guess what 
was on the news again — the O.]J. Simpson trial. And I 
said to myself, “Oh no, not again, enough of the OJ. 
trial.” Is that what we are saying to ourselves lately? 
If your answer is yes, you are probably in the minority 
like me. Ever since that famous slow-speed chase on 
the interstate highway, most of the people seem to have 
this huge appetite about the case. People can’t seem to 
get enough of O.J. The news media, I must admit, did 
their job reporting about the case in the beginning. 
However, lately, I believe the news media coverage has 
blown this trial out of proportion. It is on all the time 
and it has made celebrities out of some opportunistic 
people, which I find inappropriate. 

Do we really need 24-hour coverage of the O.]J. trial? 
I don’t think so. On any given weekday, if you have 
cable TV, you can sit and watch the O]J. trial all day 
long. You will see or hear about the trial if you flip the 
channels. For example, starting at 7:00 A.M., watch any 
of the morning news on television and you will get an 
update. From 9:00 A.M. through noon, most talk show 
hosts will probably talk about the trial. At noon, CNN 
carries live coverage of the trial. When the court is in 
recess, CNN airs its own Talk Back Live, and it talks 
about the trial. It’s on the local news at 5:00 and 6:00. 
It’s on the national news at 6:30, and on Hard Copy, 
A Current Affair and ET. If you miss any of these, don’t 
worry, you still have the 11 o’clock news, Nightline at 
11:30 P.M. and the American Journal at midnight. God, 
it’s headline news if someone associated with the trial 
drops a pen or gets a haircut. I will bet all my savings 
that if you ask people out there about the Republicans’ 
contract with America, the Mexican peso crisis, events 
in Bosnia, or even the two American hostages in Iraq, 
only a few current events junkies will have much to 
say. The rest of us will be yawning. The news media 
need to focus more on these issues rather than nitpick- 
ing opportunistic people. 

Andy Warhol once said, “Everyone will get their 15 
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minutes of fame.” Kato Kaelin sure got his and much 
more. In an article published by Newsweek magazine, 
it was reported that at the Radio and Television 
Correspondents Association dinner in Washington, 
Kato got more attention than President Clinton. It was 
also reported that people stood six deep in line just to 
have their photographs taken with Kato. The media 
have portrayed him as a celebrity. Why? I ask. I’m not 
sure. This I know: Kato is famous because two people 
are dead and a third is on trial for their brutal murder. I 
have a hard time trying to make some sense out of this, 
unless I forget completely about the victims, which 
many people seem to have done. 

Why are the media fussing about Mr. “Opportunistic” 
Kato Kaelin? Here’s what I know about Kato: He lives 
and eats for free. He’s 36 and the only thing he’s got 
going is his hair. He does nothing. He says he’s an 
aspiring actor. I don’t think so. Have you seen him on 
the witness stand? He’s supposed to be a witness for 
the prosecution, but when questioned by Ms. Clark, he 
appeared so inarticulate that Ms. Clark declared him a 
hostile witness. But since he was discovered sleeping in 
O.J.’s guest house, he has an agent, he has a movie deal, 
he’s hosted cable talk shows, and he’s living in Charlie 
Sheen’s house! It’s not Kato that bothers me, it’s how 
the media have told the whole world what he does 
every minute. 

The media need not give any more attention to Kato 
Kaelin. I believe it’s wrong and done in poor taste. We 
have got to remember that two persons were murdered. 

What’s so scary about the O.J. Simpson trial is this 
trial may never be over. And I’m sure we haven’t heard 
the last from Kato Kaelin. What’s so sad about this 
whole thing is while Kato and O.J. collect book con- 
tracts, the dead have no last word. 

How much is too much? Lately, I believe the media 
coverage about the O.J. Simpson trial is way too much. 
There’s no end in sight, either, unless we, the minority 
group, speak up. We need to tell the news media what 
we need is real news. 
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4. Critter by Greg 
Finley. 

5. Rising Cost in 
CPCC Parking by 
Thomas Douglas. 
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7. Influenced b 
6[ WN —\‘ - by Thomas Do 


It was his 


FLUENCE 


which would 


take me through 
the rough spots 
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first place 


Poetry ’95 


My grandmother’s house. 


The high domed hall. 
All of the heavens 
captured & papered 
in stars. I counted 
Seven Sisters, 
knowing only five, 
pleaded for 

the fallen moon. 

Now the pasted night 
is light-washed white. 
I watch the fading 
sisters, two, 

search for faint stars. 


We played on the pier 
with pails of stars. 
Bottle rockets. 
Gunpowder stars. 
Nova, supernova, 
cloud of shimmering 
gas and dust. 

I closed my eyes. 
Shattered light 
showed dark 

where stars had glowed. 


Under the mirrored 
ball we danced, stars 
passing through us, 
stars on all 

like silver kisses. 

Real stars 

promised more 

but could not reach us. 


The State Fair. 

Paper birds 

twirled overhead 

like quickened years, 
sidereal years, 
splattered against 

the night, startled 

into a black hole 

that did not remember 
not to exist. 


Longing 


for the Pleiades 


New York City. 

A whirlwind trip 

to see Van Gogh. 
Painted pinwheels. 
Madness unsettling 
desperate canvas. 

I rode the spirals, 
slipped into 

the soft soup centers 
of his spinning stars. 


Nuclear medicine. 
Star energy. 

Injected 

with radioactive isotopes, 
I watched the galaxies 
of my heart 

gather on a screen, 
not knowing 

what they’d tell. 

We pulse 

to a universe 

where exploding stars 
radiate, dim, 

return, begin again. 


Light years. 

The lamp beside my bed 
tells me nothing, 
allowing darkness. 

I lie still, 

longing for the Pleiades. 
If the stars 

have all gone out, 

how long do they need 
to let us know? 


— Dede Wilson 
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Standby (A Pantoum) 


Silver fish slide past 

the windows. I watch their slow dance, 
wait in my midnight tiredness, 

long to be going home. 


From the window, I watch the slow dance 
of jets in long twisting lines, 

want to be going home, 

hope to hear my name called. 


Jets in long twisting lines 

carry faces into the darkness. 

I hope to hear my name called, 
standing in line among strangers. 


Carrying faces into the darkness, 
crowded boats push through the waves. 
Standing in line among strangers, 
refugees wait onshore, silent. 


Crowded boats push through the waves. 
Huddled in families, pairs, or alone, 
refugees wait onshore, silently 

long to be passengers leaving home. 


Huddled in families, pairs, or alone, 
all that they have they carry, 
long to be passengers leaving home, 
to quiet the rough sea inside. 


All that they have they carry, 

the taste of hope under the tongue 
to quiet the rough sea inside 
bundles of faith tightly tied. 


A taste of hope under the tongue, 
they wait in their midnight tiredness, 


bundles of faith tightly tied 
to the silver fish sliding past. 


— lone (Tootsie) O’Hara 
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The Bike | Got 


for Christmas 
When | was Twelve 


was a boy’s bike, 

blue. The paint 

was peeling off. 

Daddy must have bought it 
at the second-hand store. 
Too small for 

my pubescent frame, 

it wobbled beneath me. 

My knees touched my chest 
but I didn’t mind. 

The brakes worked. 

Its chain 

was oiled and tight. 

Mama and Daddy 

watched me from 

our living room window. 
So, I pedaled for all 

I was worth. 

And smiled, not 

to disappoint them. 


— Brenda Graham 


Pistach IO for Miroslav Holub 


This is a two-handed nut. 

Put down your glass to get in. 
Pry open the halves. You 

will tremble with hunger. Its taste 
of sweetmeat and salt, 

a green-tinted iris we enter 
deep to minutia and root. 

I will ship you an eye full. 

Let the shells litter Prague. 
Little boats in the bloodstreams. 
Little beakers of dew. 

Habitats. Hats 

for the spider’s translations. 


— Dede Wilson 
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The Spring of 1959 


and What | Never Told You But You Probably Knew 


for Hank 


You might think I’ve forgotten that night 
I wore white organza like gardenia petals 
around my shoulders, drenched myself 
with Emeraude, waited for you to come 
in your father’s shiny black Lincoln; 


how the breeze stirred my lavender curtains, 
drew the breath of wisteria into my room; 
how I sat still as a china doll, 

careful not to rustle my crinolines 

for fear I’d wake my father; 


how my heart sang with the door chime 
and your voice from the living room; 
how tall and tanned you were 

against the ocher brick fireplace, 

in your hand a yellow rose. 


You might think I’ve forgotten 
your arm around my shoulders, 
my legs squeaking against 

the leather car seat when 

I eased myself to your side; 


how, at your cousin’s party, 

you danced me to the patio, 
kissed me so hard, so wet 

I thought the moon had spilled; 
how I traced you in my mind — 


the blush of birthmark above your left eye, 
your slick hair gold in the light, 

the trickle of freckles across your nose, 

and the smell of you, like no other smell — 
heather and pine and Brylcreme; 


how I said your name a thousand times 

before I fell asleep; 

how I would have married you, had you asked, 
but you were a dentist’s son 

and I the daughter of a drunk. 


— Brenda Graham 
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The Mary Kay lady read my palm 
for subtleties of hue, 

proclaimed me Winter, 

said, You must wear true red. 


Though I seldom ponder 
sincerity of color, 
I don’t believe red is true. 


It’s not the Texas sun 
that climbs a rooftop hill, 
spills its palette — vermillion, 


the orange breast of a robin 
puffed sunward, 


the purple redbud tree, 


my brother’s fuchsia face 

the time he didn’t brake, 

drove Daddy’s Chevy pickup 

through the community center window. 


Red wine is really burgundy, 
rose, claret. 


And stones — ruby, garnet — 
they lie 
in undertones violet and brown. 


True Red is surely not that 
copper-headed rascal in high school 
who looked me straight in the eye, 
said, I love you! 


Which leaves me wondering — 
Had I been declared Spring, 
would I be questioning 

the integrity of blue? 


Color 
Analysis — Brenda Graham 
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Paula 


On Fridays Paula wore green eyeshadow to match 
the teardrop earrings that reflected the light 
we all swore emanated from her round, freckled face. 


Our mothers said that it was shameful for a thirteen year old 

to wear earrings that dangled like possibilities for the evil one 
who is known to be lurking in the halls of middle schools across 
the nation. 


Our mothers said that those dangles advertised in their own 
beaconesque grotesqueness 

the budding need of youth and ignorance. 

The dangles screamed to the world like a calligraphied scarlet 
letter 

“T am not hooked on phonics, Iam a woman in training, hear me 


{7/7 


pulr: 


Our mothers said that we were not to mix company with Paula 

Our mothers told us not to talk to Paula 

Our mothers warned us not to look upon Paula lest our eyes rot from 
our faces 

changing the sweaty glow of schoolgirl activity 

to a boiling ooze falling from our skull bones 

They said that they better not catch us even looking at her 

They didn’t. 


We marveled at Paula’s high heels that clicked musically in the 
swollen halls at recess 

We lusted at her womanly clothes that could not quite deny the 
child’s body 

except in the eyes of her paramours 

We vied greedily for opportunities to ogle the red, Gcohine curls 
that swung 

defiantly along her back and shoulders. 


Our mothers said that Paula was not our sort—trash of the vilest 
kind 

We looked at Paula, then we looked at ourselves with our long 
braided ponytails, 

mary-janes and jumpers, and whispered ever so softly but loud 
enough 

for the Devil to hear, if he cared at all 

“Damn, if that trash don’t smell sweet.” 


— Stephanie Watts 
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It was summer. 
But, isn’t it always (in the movies or in the stories) 
In the golden haze of memory of that premier ride. 


He said to be calm. 

He said that nobody gets it just right at first. 

His words were like water filling up the ‘71 Beetle 
Replacing all the air with liquid, 

Slowly extinguishing the lights from every brain cell 
And replacing the light with lead. 


I smiled at him 
Like the Israelites must have smiled at Moses 
when he said, “Let’s go to the desert.” 


We jerked. 

Sam, his beagle, poked his head between the buckets. 
“It’s okay, Sam,” I said, 

And then I giggled like an eight year old 

With a crush on the homeroom teacher. 


He loves my laugh. 

He says it sounds to him like bright pennies 
Spilling individually onto the gym floor. 

So clear, resonant. 


First gear was no problem, 

Except for the hill. 

I’m not ready. 

But, he said that he knew a place in South Carolina 
Where sixteen is old enough, and his class ring will do. 
I choked. 

I still have a retainer— 

What do I know about homes, dogfood, or forever? 


— Stephanie Watts 


Shifting G ears 
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1980 


The branch was a yard long and was worn 
smooth with use. You knew which end was the 
handle by the now grainless texture to the 
surface. The other end held a ten penny 
backwards. You might see its owner 
anytime, anywhere. At times he might be 
wearing a hat, it depended on if he had 
found one lately. There was a burlap 
sack tied to his waist. His shoes were not 
always a pair. His hair was completely paled 
by the sun. I remember seeing him in Matthews 
around seven thirty in the morning, and by 
lunch he’d be on Brookshire Boulevard. 

I have known him to go from one end 
of town to the other in one day always 
seeking his booty. Everyone got to know 
him, and before long you could see them 
pull off the road to greet him. Sometimes 
they would hand him one or two, sometimes 
he received a plastic bag full. I believe we 
all respected his diligence and industry, that’s 
why so many were willing to help. I never once saw 
him sitting in a median with a sign. 


— Teresa R. Dye 
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Renewed Long 


Made for a quarter 

at the five and dime, 
this black and white photo 

enlarged to eight-by-ten. 
Framed in ornate gold 

and mounted on lace. 
You look so dapper 

in that three-piece suit. 
The Frank Sinatra hat 

positioned on your lap. 
It cannot be seen, 

but I know it’s there. 
You always had style, 

and cleaned up so well. 
Your stormy eyes, 

I remember them blue, 
and straight hair slicked back, 

shiny and black, like a 
moviestar gangster. 

You looked like Glenn Ford, 
my favorite actor then. 

Even had a dimple 
in your chin. 

The hint of a smile, 
but more in the eyes. 

Mama always said, 
“That was the look 

of just one drink.” 
Mellow at first, till 

the mood turned mean. 
A gentle soul, but 

lurked demons within. 
Comfort you sought, but 

that did not come. 
Jack Daniels 

ignited the rage, 
like gasoline 

on smoldering coals. 
The mystery fire 

that took you away, 
leaves me longing 

twenty years later. 


— Judith Ann Jackson 
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Plucking 
Daisy Petals 


Jesus loves me...loves me not... 
How often have I prayed to Him? 
—- If Jesus loves me, 

Why am | in this deadfall caught? 


— William Xavier Wall, Jr. 


he Death wisr 


Having had nothing in my life, 
[ am quite willing to leave it. 


There may be more in death 
than I have suspected. 


I seem separated, cased in a shell, 
to you. 


Really, I am soft, too soft; 
I was obliged to build the shell, 
and I must keep it. 


Sitting in a corner, I am, mentally, 
dead; 

Although my body is quite 
healthy, thank you. 


This is no disease, my students, 
This is how I learned to live, without mind, 


In a world that cannot tolerate a mind, 
And a mind that cannot tolerate it. 


— William Xavier Wall, Jr. 
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Growing up in the day when life was good 

no crime, no guns, just hanging out in the hood. 
Basketball was the game of the day 

3 on 3, twenty-one, have it your way. 


My mind was sharpened with every move 
fake, pivot, twisting and turning my main man 
left standing and looking like a fool 

but, it’s cool cause we’re down by law, 

going court to court together 

our game was raw. 


No rules just scool exposing my skills to 
the younger wanna bes coming up the hill. 
They don’t know this game is mine I set it 
all up, here take this with you and shut 
the hell up. 


Aw hell yeah! I’m in the Zone 

I’m the King Of the Court and I 

can’t be dethroned. This concrete turf will 

always be home, it frees my mind from the thoughts 
of the day, if it was a drug, shoot me up and 

let’s play. 


— Dee Thompson 
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1. First Breath by 
Greg Finley, first 
place photography. 
2. Gone, But Not 
Forgotten by Jeff 
Harbinson, second 
place photography. 


First Breath — Greg Finley 
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Photography ’95 


second place 
Gone, But Not Forgotten — Jeff Harbinson 
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3. Untitled by Stephen 
Thompson. 
4. Lonely Windmill by 
Greg Finley. 
5. Untitled by Stephen 
Thompson. 
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Contributors ’95 


HEATHER 
COGGINS 


DEDE 
WILSON 


STEPHANIE 
WATTS 


WILLIAM XAVIER 
WALL, JR. 


STEPHEN 
THOMPSON 


DEE 
THOMPSON 
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THOMAS. TERESA R. KIMBERLEE 
DOUGLAS DYE ETHERIDGE 


Heather Coggins, a CPCC commercial art/advertising design student, plans to trans- 
fer to UNC Charlotte and eventually be an illustrator and graphic designer. She enjoys 
water skiing, snow skiing, traveling and collecting artwork. Thomas Douglas wants to 
be an illustrator for a company after he graduates from the commercial art/advertising 
design program in summer 1996. His interests include running, drawing, talking with 
teachers, art museums and cartoons. He would like to paint for Disney World some day. 
Teresa R. Dye takes special-interest classes and plans to write a best seller some day. 
Among her special interests is getting lost in a book. “I could read or write. all day long. 
| love to depict nature with word and embrace people in the wave of drama.” Kimberlee 
Etheridge is in CPCC’s medical laboratory technology program and plans on pursuing 
a naturopathic physicians program. Other interests include homeopathy and natural 
healing, making cheese and herb oils, antiques and restoring an early 1900s Queen 
Anne cottage. Greg Finley is in the commercial art/advertising design program and 
plans to graduate in spring 1996. He hopes to work as a freelance photographer and 
as either a graphic designer or an illustrator. He enjoys traveling, photographing coast- 
lines and lighthouses, and spending time with his wife, daughter and cat “Critter.” 
Christian L. Go is enrolled in the physical therapy assistant program at CPCC and 
plans to graduate in fall 1996. Tennis, basketball, reading books and magazines, and 
travel are among his interests. Brenda Graham, who takes creative writing classes at 
CPCC, says that her special interests are “poetry, poetry, playing on Lake Norman, 
poetry and working out at the gym.” Jeff Harbinson, who is in CPCC’s fine arts pro- 
gram, plans to work as a freelance photographer after he graduates in spring 1996. His 
interests include shooting photos in the mountains and at the coast, hiking, and play- 
ing racquetball and soccer. Judith Ann Jackson, who received an ADN (nursing) 
degree in 1985, is currently taking “fun courses” at CPCC. She would like to combine 
nursing with her interests in literature, psychology and sociology. Kyu Lee is in the 
commercial art/advertising design program and plans to go on to a four-year college 
and a program-related part-time job. He enjoys teaching drawing. Ari Lehtela gradu- 
ated from the commercial art/advertising design program in summer 1995. His interests 
include music and woodworking. lone (Tootsie) O’Hara, who is in the adult education 
program at CPCC, has been an ESL (English as a Second Language) teacher at CPCC 
and UNC Charlotte. She is teaching ESL composition at UNCC this fall. Melanie 
Scribner hopes to transfer to UNC Charlotte as an English major and plans to write 
after graduation. She is editor of The Spark, was literary editor of Keystone ‘94, and is 
a member of the Keystone ‘95 staff. Dee Thompson wants to act in movies after he 
graduates from the college transfer program in 1997. His interests include acting for the 
camera, entertainment, basketball, music and reading. He retired from the U.S. Navy 
after 13 years and looks forward to receiving his first Oscar. Stephen Thompson is in 
the commercial art/advertising design program at CPCC. William Xavier Wall, Jr. 
graduated in spring 1995 from the respiratory health care program and plans to 
become a certified and registered respiratory therapist. Amateur radio operations, inter- 
national travel, photography, mental gymnastics and political-social-legal structures are 
among his special interests. Stephanie Watts is in the college transfer program and 
plans to graduate in 1996. She wants to pursue a career in journalism. Dede Wilson 
says Longing for the Pleiades is one of her personal favorites and Pistachio is a remi- 
niscence of Czech poet Miroslav Holub’s appearance at CPCC’s 1995 Literary Festival. 
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Art 


R. Eric Anderson is a professor in the Visual Arts Department at UNC Charlotte, where he has 
taught since 1967. A participant in many Southeastern exhibitions and competitions, his work 
é appears in collections in North Carolina and New York, including several NationsBank perma- 
v nent collections. He has chaired a number of Charlotte-area art commission committees, includ- 
ees ing the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Art Commission, the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Utilities Department 
Ad-hoc Committee and the Discovery Place Project Ad-hoc Committee. 


Photography 
Linda Kroff is an assistant professor of art at UNC Charlotte and has been an Exhibition and 
Gallery Committee member at The Light Factory Photographic Arts Center in Charlotte since 
1989. She has had one-person exhibitions in North Carolina, Tennessee and Washington; has 

* been on public art commissions in North Carolina and Tennessee; and has participated in group 
exhibitions in North Carolina, Alabama, California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana and Texas. 
She recently received the North Carolina Artist Residency in Israel grant, a two-month artist resi- 
dency and exchange in Israel which will generate work that will be exhibited beginning in North 
Carolina. Last year, she received an NEA Visual Artists Fellowship in Photography. 


Poetry 

Alan Shapiro, an English and creative writing professor at UNC-Chapel Hill, has also taught at 
Stanford and Northwestern universities, the University of Chicago and UNC-Greensboro. His 
four volumes of poetry include Happy Hour, which won the Poetry Society of America’s William 
Carlos Williams Award; his fifth volume, Mixed Company, is scheduled to appear in spring 


ae 1996. Shapiro was a Stegner Fellow in poetry at Stanford University and a recipient of 


Guggenheim Foundation and NEA fellowships. He has also received a Lila Wallace Reader's 
Digest Writers’ Award. 


Prose 

John Welter, who began his career in journalism as a copy boy for the Kansas City Times, has 
written humor and satire for The Chapel Hill Herald since 1990. He has also written for the 
News and Observer of Raleigh, the Kansas City Star and the Chapel Hill Newspaper. His two 
published books are Begin To Exit Here and Night of the Avenging Blowfish. His humor pieces 
have also appeared in The Atlantic Monthly. His third novel, Eva Galt, will be published by 
Algonquin. 
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